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Five elements in a lesson will motivate students to become and remain engaged in learning. 

R esearch in sport and exercise psychology offers several practical implicationsfor 
teachingin physical education. Many theoriesof motivation havebeen used to 
guide teachers and researchers in their efforts to provide effective instruction 
in physical education. In fact, accordingto Roberts (2001), thereareat least 32 
distinct theoriesof motivation, so narrowing that volume of information into a concise 
but meaningful message is a challenge. Perhaps the best way to organize information 
from sport and exercise psychology that can be applied in physical education isto focus 
on how to structure the instructional climate in ways that will encourage all children 
to be actively engaged in learning the lesson content. From that perspective, five key 
points emerge that physical education teachers can consider as they think about their 
teaching and the ways they can meet their students' needs. The following paragraphs 
outline these key points and provide some background information to support them. 
These elements do not operate in isolation from one another, but form an interrelated 
network of factors that can serve as a foundation for effective teaching and learning. 

Value 

First, teachers must ensure that students see some value in the content that is the fo- 
cus of the lesson. Sometimes teachers mistakenly assume that students seea reason to 
engage in the learning activities, when their students actually do not see a purpose in 
the task at hand. According to the expectancy-value model (Wigfield & Eccles, 2001), 
individuals are unlikely to engage in an activity if it has no value to them. Individuals 
can valueatask or activity in several different ways. Eccles(2005) explainsthat there are 
four components of value. Attainment value refers to the importance of doing well on 
thetask, or how important it isto an individual to do well in theactivity. Intrinsic or 
interest valueistheinherentenjoymentassociated with an activity. Utility value pertains 
to the usefulness of thetask. Even when thetask itself is not important or enjoyable, it 
can still be valued if it isa step toward an important goal or a means to achieve a desired 
outcome. Perceived cost, the fourth component, is defined as what has to be given up 
in order to engage in theactivity. Attainment and intrinsic value are probably the two 
most powerful componentsof value in physical education. What isimportantto physi- 
cal educators, however, is that students must see some sort of value in the activity, or 
have a reason to engage actively, if they are to be motivated to learn . 
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Potential for Success 

Once students have been convinced that the content has 
value and there isa reason to engage in the learning activity, 
they must believe that they have the potential to be success- 
ful in theactivity. Even when students see value in a task, if 
theydonot believe that they can be successful, then they are 
unlikely to exert effort (Wigfield & Eccles, 2001). Weassume 
that individualsenterachievementsettingswith thegoal of 
demonstrating competence (Duda, 1992). If individuals do 
not believe they can be competent, or successful, then they 
are likely to withhold, or withdraw effort. For this reason, 
it is very important for teachers to structure the learning 
environment so that students are able to experience some 
level of success. This can be done by making sure that the 
activitiesaredevelopmen tally appropriate and that students 
can begin at a difficulty level that ischallenging, but where 
they can succeed. Then, as skills improve, task progressions 
that are increasingly challenging can follow. 

Teacher Caring 

A third key element in creating an optimal instructional 
climate in physical education centerson teacher caring. It is 
important for teachers to communicate to their students that 
they care about them as individuals (Noddings, 1992) and 
th at th ey care wh eth er or n ot th ei r stu den ts I earn th e con ten t 
(Wentzel, 1997). Owens and Ennis (2005) make a convinc- 
ing argu m en t th at N od d i n gs's eth i c of care i s a fu n d amen tal 
componentof effectiveteaching in physical education. They 
conclude that teacher caring isa critical component in stu- 
dent success and that it isessential for teachers to establish 
a caring environment for learning. 

A Mastery Climate 

A focus on learning and improvement, often referred to as 
a mastery (Ames, 1992) or task-involved (Duda, 1992) cli- 
mate, is a fourth key consideration in creating an optimal 
instructional climate. Many studies conducted in a wide 
variety of physical activity settings support the idea that a 
focuson personal improvement and mastery of tasks, rather 
than on outperforming others, provides an environment 
that promotes learning for all children (Biddle, 2001). This 
is closely tied to ensuring that students believe they can be 
successful in an activity. When teachers encourage students 
to work to improve their skills, and define success as either 
meeting a criterion standard or achieving personal goals, 
then all children in a class can be successful. If teachers 
emphasize outperforming others, defining success only in 
termsof beingan elite performer in theclass, onlyaveryfew 
children can be successful by that standard. This is not to 
say that competition in classes is bad, but that competition 
should beused carefully. Competition ismotivatingformany 
individuals, and itcan beused effectively in an instructional 
situation. But it is very important for physical educators to 
use competition in ways that encourage all studentsto work 
to improve. An overemphasis on winning may motivate 
children who are already skillful, but it can serve to alienate 


those who are most in need of quality instruction and op- 
portunities to practice and improve. 

Intrinsic Motivation 

The final, and perhaps most important, theme from the 
sport and exercise psychology literature that has a power- 
ful application in physical education is to foster intrinsic 
motivation. Motivation for an activity can be categorized 
as either extrinsic, that is, engaging in a behavior to attain 
an outcome, or intrinsic, defined as engaging in a behavior 
for the pleasure and satisfaction of the participation itself 
(Vallerand, 2001). When students complete tasks in class to 
earn a grade, they areextrinsically motivated, but when they 
engage in an activity because of interest or enjoyment, they 
are intrinsically motivated. One important goal of physical 
education programs isto encourage children to develop the 
ski I Is and dispositions that provide a foundation for an ac- 
tive lifestyle. We are more likely to engage in an activity or 
behavior over the course of a lifetime if we are acting of our 
own volition (i.e., because we want to rather than because 
we have to). Self-determination theory (Ryan & Deci, 2000) 
explains how individuals can move through levels of moti- 
vation, moving from extrinsic reasonsto intrinsic motives, 
accompanied by increasing levelsof choice and self-regula- 
tion. If teachers create a controlling environment where 
students areforced primarily to comply with their mandates 
(i.e., only because they have to), their students will most 
likely decline to engage in similar activities when they are 
no longer under theteacher's control. Creating an environ- 
ment that supports autonomy— by emphasizing el ementsof 
interest and enjoyment and allowing studentsto take part 
in decision-making processes to give them an active role in 
their own learning— will help students learn to value physi- 
cal activity and foster intrinsic motivation. Consequently, 
children will be more likely to engage in physical activities 
outside of class, which will have a positive effect on their 
long-term health. 

Summary 

When teachers are able to create an instructional environ- 
ment in which their studentsvaluethecontent, believethat 
they can be successful at the task, know the teacher cares 
about th ei r I earn i n g, focu s on I earn i n g an d i m provemen t, an d 
are intrinsically motivated, the stage is set for their students 
to actively engage in learning activities. An instructional 
climate that sets thisstage isa critical component in effec- 
tiveteaching, because other pedagogical principles can be 
applied only when students are motivated to exert effort on 
learning tasks. 
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■ Us e homework — ass i gn background r ea d i ng and qu i zz e s. 
Phys i ca l e ducat i on programm i ng at a d i str i ct l eve l i svery 
i mportant i n th i s r e gard. W i th a compr e h e ns i v e and coh e r - 
e ntapproach to i ncorporat i ng e x e rc i s e phys i o l ogy pr i nc i p le s 
and h e a l th - and sk ill- r el at e d fitn e ss i nto le ssons, most of th e 
e xamp le s li st e d abov e w ill b e com e r e m i nd e rs, r ei nforc i ng 
pr i or le arn i ng r a th e r than teach i ng n e w conc e pts. 

A l t e rn a t i v e Appro a ch e s for th i s L e sson 

L e ssonssuch as th i s, wh i ch p l ac e stud e nts i n groups at sta - 
t i on s wh e r e they workon a sk i 1 1 , can b e mod i fi e d to i nc l ud e 
mor e con t e nt, h i gh e r le v el s of i nvo l v e m e nt, and h i gh e r le v el s 
of act i v i ty for a ll stud e nts. For e xamp le , aft e r runn i ng th e 
patt e rn and r e turn i ng to th e li n e , th e r e c ei v e r cou l d do a d i f - 
f e r e nt fitn e ss dr ill ea ch t i m e b e for e rotat i ng to quart e rback, 
p e rform i ng shou l der stretches, pushups, hamstr i ng/quad 
str e tch e s, or an ag i I i ty dr i 1 1 . Th i s modification k ee psth e t i m e 
on task the sam e , but rep l aces down t i m e w i th strength, 
ag ili ty, and fl e x i b ili ty e x e rc i s e . 

Th e le sson cou l d b e mad e mor e act i v e w i thout add i ng 
th e fitn e ss stat i ons. The le sson i nvo l v e d groups of fiv e or s i x 
stud e nts, i n th e four corn e rs of a gym, wh i ch had a li n e of 
vo ll eyba ll nets across th e c e nter. A l t e rnat i v el y, th e t e ach e r 
cand i dat e cou l d hav e us e d groups of thr ee to four stud e nts 
and had th e m throw i ng from th e vo lle yba ll n e t outwards. 
Th i swou l d hav e a l l ow e d fiv e to s e v e n groupsof stud e nts. Th e 
stud e ntswou l d hav e b ee n mor e act i v e w i th th i s arrang e m e nt 
( r e c ei v e r catch e s, toss e s ba l I back to th e pass e r, j ogs back, and 
by that t i m e i s r e qu i r e d to b e com e th e n e w quart e rback). A l so, 
ther e wou l d hav e b ee n morestat i ons, and thus the students 
wou l d hav e le arn e d mor e pass patt e rns. 

Conc l us i on 

Som e of th e obs e rvat i ons and r e comm e ndat i ons d e scr i b e d 
above may se e m a l ot to e xpect from an e xper ie nced teach e r, 
le ta l on e a b e g i nn i ng t ea ch e r. How e v e r, i n v ie w of th e cr i t i ca l 
i ssu e s r e g a rd i ng ch il dr e n's h eal th and th e n ee d for phys i ca l 
e ducators to d e monstrat e that th e y ar e i mprov i ng that h eal th 
and h el p i ng ch il dr e n b e com e phys i ca ll y e ducat e d and fit 
adu l ts, th e authors b elie v e i t i s t i m e to s e t h i gh e xp e ctat i ons 
forourt e ach e rcand i dat e sand for our ro lei n th ei r e ducat i on 
and prof e ss i ona l pr e parat i on. 
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